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to deliver a series of capital jokes in opposition to the
motion, and Dick Power got up to deliver another series
of jokes in its support. Except on some such festive
occasions as these Dick Power seldom spoke, taking the
Whip's natural view that his office was rather to regu-
late the speeches of other men, to suggest eloquence to
this member, silence to that, and above all to see to the
numbers in the division lobbies. Sheil could make an
excellent speech if some occasion actually called upon
him to speak, but he did not often admit that such an
occasion had arisen, and I do not think I heard him
speak more than twice in the House during all the years
when I sat as his Parliamentary colleague. There is a
story told of Edward Sheil which is worth repeating.
He came into the House of Commons for the first time
at the general election of 1874; he was then only just
of age, and looked extremely young even for his years.
On the day when the House opened and members
were to be sworn in, Sheil presented himself at the
members' entrance in Palace Yard. The policeman
on duty stopped him at the gate, and asked him what
he wanted there. He said he wanted to go into the
House of Commons. The policeman inquired what
business he had in the House of Commons. Sheil said
he was a member of the House, and desired to be sworn
in. 'Garn,' said the policeman, or words to that effect.
Sheil repeated his statement with increasing firmness.
The policeman relaxed a little. 'Perhaps you mean
that your father is a member,' he said. 'No, I don't,'
Sheil reiterated; 'I am a member myself.' 'Now you
just go along out of this,' said the policeman sternly;
41 have no time to waste here chaffing with you.' Just
at this moment there came happily on the scene a little
group of members, most of whom were known to the
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